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iil aia‘ liines last, saw the court crammed even to suf- 
ty. yl ¥ focation; and all this on account of a 
eX: Txperenpent Peorte or Hampsnine. | thing the most trifling, that the law can, 
ich add ; when administered by a judge, possibly 

The Pauper’s Action. A ad eg dae) | J 
Alls : take notice of, and that, in spite of all that 
yon “GENTLEMEN, could be done by all the machinations of 
ge, Tithe poem, from which my motto is} al/ the parties, bigh and low, concerned 


you will, I dare say, recollect, that 
PF poet records the important conse- 


as 


ences that resulted from a gentigman’s 





in the scheme, obtained from me damages 
to the amount of only three pounds, six 
shillings, and eight-pence; you, who were 


ive Ottins off a lock of a lady’s hair. Dispro- | eye-witnesses of the scene, and who had 
ow Ortioned as those consequences were to| the means of hearing, from my neigh- 
ied meir cause, they are, I think, surpassed, | bours, the real state of the facts, and the 
alls ’ a at respect, by the consequences, which | real motives of the action; you must have 
ler We resulted from the running away of a| ceased to feel any surprize whatever on 
of RrEK-Boy from my service, which act has | the subject; but, to those, who were not at 
to- duced, probably, a greater noise and | Winchester ; to those whom the story has 
on tle, and excited more curiosity and more | reached only through the news-papers, it 
ted Brest in this county, than any act or event | must seem utterly astonishing, that all this 
en. t has taken place within the long reign | out-cry should have been made, that all 
elf the present king ; that is to say, almost | this interest should have been excited, by 
cr f a century. Notwithstanding this,| an act, the commission of which should 
es- Swever, I should not, in this elaborate | call for damages to the amount of only 
ich Manner, have addressed you upon the sub- | one-third part of ten pounds. A London 
ce ct bad the noise and bustle been con- | paper, called the Mornine Post, has filled 
OW, fed within the county. My intention | almost the whole of its columns, of Satur- 
she as merely to have contradicted, in the | day last, with an account of this trial, to 
vate igity-papers, the falshoods, which had | the exclusion of even the French Bulletins, 
we en spread abroad. But, perceiving that | which record the battle of Wolkersdorf ; 
a. )Triat, which took place at W inches- | that battle, which, perhaps, will decide 
ore, S last week, relative to this affair, has the fate of the European quarter of the 
on, made, in the London ministerial world. The fall of Austria appears, with 
to its, a subject of vast importance, the | these gentlemen, to be a mere trifle, when 
ing | @und-work of new calumnies, and the compared with a hope of bringing me 
san ler ded means of injuring that great pub- down ; the struggle between the Emperors 
ate ‘Cause, in the supporting of which our; Napoleon and Francis seems to be but a 
ai hies know me to be instrumental to, thing of secondary importance, while 
et ‘Utmost of my power: perceiving this, | there is a struggle between me and my 
al hink it necessary to enter fully into the carter-boy. This paper, upon the face of 
eral ect in my own work, in order that the it, seems to say: “ There has, to be sure, 
sak tation may circulate as widely as the Fe been a battle in Austria, and the last 
ded ree; that it may even go beyond it, “hope of our only remaining ally seems 
in | that, in countries where an English “ now to be completely annilulated ; but, 
aad isterial paper is never seen, the cha- -“ never mind that, loyal reader, for, look 
ter of such publications may be made “here! here we have Cobbeit in damages 

mn. ‘ “to the amount of 3/. 6s. 8d.”’ c- 

ose amongst you, Gentlemeh, who cording to this print, the damages against 

> at Winchester during the last week, the three parties, were laid at a thousand 

who, of course, heard the universal pounds. Pretty modest for a pauper’s 

= } saw the knots of people, in all parts, being held in duress during about seven 
“ ¢ their heads together, and who, at hours; but, was it not, then, very much 
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like a defeat to get but fen pounds out of 
the chousand? Lam sued for 3531. 6s. Sd. 
and ‘the jury say, that, at the most, I 
ought to pay the odd 31. Gs. 8d., just about 
the amount of the wine that almost every 
man drinks in a fortnight, and I drink 
none. The damages laid, appear to have 
been very well proportioned to the story. 
‘They seem to have swelled up together ; 
and, when they came into the court, and 
had to face an honest and intelligent jury, 
who were not to be imposed upon by either 
rant or cant, they both together shrunk 
into just a hundredth part of the magnitude 
they had assumed ; and, if the jury could 
have been informed of the whole of the 
facts, they would have shrunk into no- 
thing, for not one farthing of damages 
would have been awarded; but, as we 
shall see, by-and-by, the action was so 
contrived as to put it out of our power to 
produce any of the most material facts to 
the jury, who were, therefore, obliged to 
give their verdict upon evidence brought 
all on one side. 

That this action was not brought for the 
sake of the pauper the jury appeared to be 
very well convinced. Indeed, the real object 
of it was clear enough to every person of 
common discernment, the moment it was 
discovered whence came the advice to bring 
the action, namely, from a bench of magis- 
trates at Droxroxp, composed as we shall 
by-and-by see. This object is clearly 
enough explained in the speech of Mr. 
Boxovucu, one of the counsel for the pau- 
per, the substance of which speech has 
been published in the Portsmouth news- 
paper, in these words. « The Plaintiff 
“was a labouring man, residing in the 
= parish of Droxford, Hants, in the service 
** of Richard Goodlad, esq. a Magistrate for 
“ thecounty. The Plaintiifwas of quiet and 
“ honest habits. The Defendant, Cobbeit, 
* was the well known Author of the Political 
“ Register; who, forthe last five or six 
“ years, had been resident at Botley, in 
“that county. He was long the pretended 
“friend and advocate for the liberty of the 
“ su/ject, and the privileges of English- 
“men, <At the public Meetings in that 
* county, he had taken a conspicuous part 
“in declaiming against the abuse of power, 
“and was then addressing weekly letters to 
“ the people of Hampshire, urging the neces- 
* sity of a Reform inthe state, in order to 
“ preserve the ends of freedom, and the 





“true spirit of the English Constitution ; | 


“ bet the character which he assumed was 


“ badly supported by his conduct in domese 
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‘tic life. He was oppressive and severe 
‘around the whole circle which his power 
« and influence extended to, the sequel of 7 
‘which would ill accord with his profes. 
«sions. The other Defendants were 
‘«¢ Blacksmiths.” These are the words, ~ 
attributed to the counsel for the pauper 
plaintif?; these are the words published as 7 
part of the speech of a man who was as. 
signed to plead the cause of this pauper, 
Who, then, can be fool enough to believe, 
that this action was advised and carried on ~ 
for the sake of the pauper? And who 
can refrain from admiring the good sense 
and firmness of the jury, who, by their 7 
verdict, defeated the real object of the — 
scheme? The Morning Post has inserted 
a part of Mr. Bonovcn’s speech not much 7 
less interesting, which part the Portsmouth 
paper has omitted. It is that where he ex- 
presses his hope, that the jury will make 
a distinction between the parties; that they — 
will take the burthen of damages off the 
other two, and lay it all upon Mr. Cobbeit. 

After this, it is hardly necessary to say "7 
to any man of common discernment, that 7 
the pauper was a mere cat’s-paw in this 7 
action; that his pretended sufferings made 7 
no part or particle of the real motive of 
the action; and, in short, that the whole 9 
thing, from the beginning to the end, was © 
a mere invention for the purpose of mis- (7 
representing my character, and of causing 7 
it to be believed, that, while I am preach- 7 
ing against public oppressors, I am, as to all | 
those who are under my power, myself an 
oppressor. This was the point; this was 77 
the jet of the plan; this was the purpose | 
for which a little village attorney was set | 
to work to bring forward the pauper and | 
his family, and to ferret owt evidence even § 
amongst the servants that were still living © 
in my own house. But, though this con- 7 
clusion must be drawn by every man of 
common sense, still Ithink it may be useful 
to relate minutely all the circumstances of 
this transaction, from which, better. than | 
from any general description, you, Gentle- 
men, and the public in general, will be able 
to form a just opinion of the conduct of the 
several parties concerned. 

A lad, about 16 or 17 years of age 
named JESSE BURGESS, was my servant 
in husbandry, in the month of March last, 
and had been so for about two months, o 
a little better, Some time in the latter end 
of February, I found fault with him for 

coming in to breakfast before he had cleaned 
out his stable ;" and, on the first of March, 
{found fault with him, and that, too, # 
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ery sharp language, for lying in bed after 
myself was up, that is to say, after 5 o'clock. 
ese were the only times that I ever 

in found fault with him, as far as I can 
ollect. On the 2nd of March, that 
to say, the next morning, the boy got up 
ery early and set off from his service. 
—His sister, Mary Burgess, who was 

9 a servant in my house, was then sent 

iy me to tell her parents, and the boy too, 
She found him at home, that, if he came 

jack again that day, | would forgive him ; 
that, if he did not, nothing upon 

@a should induce me to forgive him. 
Hedid not come back. I, according to 
my word, got a warrant for him from Mr. 


; 
Me 


mira of Southampton, and delivered it to 
Bir. Astlett, the constable of Botley, in 
der that he might take up the boy, 
h he did on the 3rd of March, and 


| iaving brought him to Botley, the boy 


gaped, which escape produced the pre- 
tended false-imprisonment of the plaintifi, 

u. BURGESS, the brother of Jesse, and 
Mich also gave a handle for the bringing 
the action. But, before we go to 
let us finish the story of Jesse, who, 

ithe first instance, was to have all the 
ages he asked, and was told, that, if he 
iefiaved well, he should have more. He 
fed as well as I myself did ; he went to 
Bed when he pleased ; he had a good fire 
“Wo sit by; he had every thing that heart 
‘sould wish; but, | insisted upon his getting 
’ ap ly in the morning, having full as much 
festation for a sluggard as I have for a 
ef. Of this he had fair warning when 
hwas hired. He was told, over and over 
Bin, that he must rise early ; that, as to 
tr things, I might look over a good 
al, but that I never would overlook his 
mg late in bed. Boys are, however, 
Eto be sleepy, and, if he had came back, 
ten his sister went for him, I should 
wely have told him to get himself ano- 
ff master, his services being, in fact, 
orth to me, the half, no, nor the 
part, of his food, living in the manner 
the lived. But, there was, in the case 
@ servant running away and setting me 
ance, a duty which I owed to the 
Mmunity, and especially to my neigh- 
y cocaaging lands, who must have 
rienced great injury from such an ex- 
ble, if this boy had been suffered to get 
with impunity. There are many per- 
who, insuch a case, would not take 
ouble, and especially if, as wasreally 

ct here, the running away is rather a 


thing for the master; but, that is 


2 Det 
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not my way: I always endeavour to dis- 
charge my duty towards the community : 
I, in such cases, look upon the crime not 
as committed against me, but against the 
public ; and I act accordingly. Upon 
this principle it was, that, when the boy 
had escaped, I spared no pains or expence 
to recover him. He has cost me more, 
probably, in advertisements, than he would 
have earned during the year; but, what 
of that? I have caught him at last; he 
has been sent to prison ; and the example 
will be of general utility. What a villain- 
ous thing must it be in any one to do that 
which shall induce people in this rank of 
life to set contracts at nought; to think 
nothing of their engagements; to make 
agreements with a fraudulent intention ; 
to teach them all the tricks and quirks of 
pettifoggers ; to make them clever in no- 
thing but roguery; to give that turn to 
their minds, which, in the end, must lead 
them to the gallows. What a villainous 
thing it must be for any one to do this? 

Before the boy was taken up and sent 
to prison, there might be some ground for 
supposing that he had been ill-used; but, 
after that, there could be none, especially 
when the circumstances, under which he 
was committed, are known. I shall by- 
and-by speak of these circumstances, 
which form a sort of under-plot in the 
grand drama. Suffice it, at present, to say, 
that the boy was taken at Winchester, in 
the very room where tlie Attorney had 
his witness, and was, after a full exami- 
nation, and a remarkably patient hearing 
of all he had to say, committed to prison. 
This, of itself, is a pretty good proof, that 
he was used well while at my house, and 
that he had no real ground of complaint, 
and, consequently, no reasonable cause for 
quitting my service. The editors of the 
Portsmouth paper, amongst the many 
falshoods, which they have knowingly 
stated, have this, “ that the boy was not a 
“ servant in husbandry.”’ lf so, what pretty 
magistrates must those be, who committed 
him to prison for quitting my service? I 
mention this as one instance of the length, 
to which these retailers of falshood will go. 
In fact, they stick at nothing. There is ne 
falshood too bold for them. They know 
very well, that they shall be exposed, and’ 
that eh mon men will despise them ; but, 
they value not the opinions of men ; 
they make sure of the wages of their fals- 
hoods and calumnies, and having those,they 
are perfectly dead to all feelings of shame 
or of conscience. It is the conduet of their 
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employers and prempters that would sur 
prize one, were it not the uniform practice 
of such people to give way to their envy 
and hatred, and to turn a deaf ear to the 
voice of reason.— Thus, it is, I think, made 
manifest enough, that as far as related 
to my servant, Jesse, l acted as became a 
master and a public-spirited man. The 
mother of the boy came, a few days belore 
his running away, and got fis wages up to 
the Ist of March or thereabouts. It was, 
therefore, clear, that the intention was to 
get the boy away for the spring and sumner, 
afier having placed him in good keep 
during that part of the year when there 
was lithe to do. ‘Thisis a very common 
trick through the country ; my neigh- 
bours, the farmers, are plagued half out of 
their lives with these desertions, which 
always take place just as the sun begins 
to shine on both sides of the hedge ; that 
is to say, when those who have been 
warmed and fed all the winter, are called 
upon to make some remuneration by their 
labour. Nothing is so common as the 
sending of people to prison for this offence : 
Sir Wm. Heathcote, I was told, sent a boy 
to prison for the same otlence, only a day 
or two before I was at Winchester; but, 
Sir Wm. Heathcote was not a person ca- 
pable of attracting attention; he was not 
a person, whom peculators and_hireling 
Writers found it their interest to misre- 
present ; he was not a person to excite 
the envy and the hatred of so many 
wretches, versed in the arts of cowardly 
calumny ; in short, he had not for his 
enemy every public-robber, every low, 
dirty, hungry, pettifogging fellow in the 
whole county, 

We must now return to the time when 
the boy, Jesse, was first taken up, and when 
the escape, which led to the action, took 
place. Mr. Astierr, the constable of 
Botley, took him, at his father’s house, 
about six miles from Botley, in the night 
of the 3rd of March, and brought him to 
Botley, to a public-house called the Dol- 
phin, whither, by the indulgence of the 
constable, he was accompanied by his 
mother and his elder brother, Wm. Burcgss, 
the pauper plaintiff. In the morning 
Mr. Astlett, who is a blacksmith, had oc- 
casion to go to bis own house, and, while 
away, he left his prisoner in the hands of 
the tything man, whose name is Duper. 
While the boy was in the custody of Dub- 
ber, this latter says, that the mother came 
vith a pretended message from me, desir- 
wg shat she boy might be permitted to come to 
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my house; that thereupon he let the boy | 
go, and that the mother and the two son; 7 
went off together. : 





Be this as it may, | 
whether Dubber was thus deceived; or whe. | 
ther he, in conjunction with people at the | 
public-house, connived at the boy’s es 
cape (the latter being by far the mos 7 
probable) the boy did escape; he ran |)% 
away somewhere, and the mother and her 79 
elder son, the pauper plaintifl, made the 7 
best of their way towards their home. @ 
Mr. Astlett, the constable, findin 
what had taken place, set out, orderin; 
Dubber to go with him, im pursuit of them, | 
The boy was not to be found ; but, they | 
took up the brother and the old woman, for | 
having aided in the escape, and these they | 
brought to Botley. Now, mind, all this 
had taken place before I had heard even of ~~ 
the escape of the boy. When this had been 7 
done, Mr. Astlett came to ask me what he | 
should do with these people; and, m 
answer was this: “Ihave nothing to do | 
«“ with the matter, Astlett, nor do I know 7 
“ whether you have done right or wrong; 7 
“but, as you have taken them into cus 7 
“tody, I think your best way is to take 7 
« them before Mr. Smith (at Southampton) 7 
« who issued the warrant for taking the 7 
“boy up.” After this, at the request of Mr. 7 
Astlett, I determined on going to South: | 
ampton myself; and, having some other 7 
business to do with the Justice’s Clerk, | 7 
told Mr. Astlett that I would meet him at 7 
the office, and get him the best advice I could, © 
all along telling him to recollect, that the 7 
affair was none of mine ; that it was his 7 
affair ; that it was to him that I had to look F 
for my servant ; and that, if the servant was 
not brought back, I was resolved to punish 7% 
those who had let him escape. Thus far, | 
then, as to the taking of the plaintiff, 1 had 
no hand,nor had I any knowledge. When # 
I was setting off to Southampton, Mr. Astlett | 
and Dubber were preparing to put the old 
woman and the plaintiff into a cart to take 
them thither ; and I stopped opposite the 
place where they were, to remind Mr. 
Astlett again, that the affair was no affair 
of mine; that he might take them t 
Southampton or not, just as he pleased ; 
but, that, if he did take them there, I would 
get him the best advice I could. ——1 thes 
proceeded on to the office of the magi 
trate’s clerk, whither I was soon followet 
by Mr. Astlett and his prisoners. Having 
waited some time for the clerk’s retut 
home, I went myself to the magistrate, 
and gave him a fall account of what bé¢ 
passed. He said, that, under all the cit 
























) boy 2 
Sons | umstances, the best way, he thought, 
may, | aepmld be for the constable to let the peo- 
whe. Sas Fo, getting them to promise to bring 
t th f boy as soon as possible. According- 
5 @s- ;when I went back to the clerk’s office, 
inost fold Mr. Astlett this, and, as it was Sa- 
ran ay, we got them to promise to bring 
d her © boy on the next Monday. They 
e the Bre then suitered to depart, at about 
ome, fe o'clock in the evening, having, at the 
ding tmost, been in duress for not more than 
ring te hours, having suffered no assault, and 
hem laving sustained no other injury than the 
they oss of a day’s work, which they would 
1, for aye lost, whether they had been forcibly 
they Btained, or not; seeing that they had 
| this ome from home, of their own accord, 
en of § ind were, by their own free will, at Bot- 
been | f at eight or nine o’clock of the same day. 
at he fei intention was, too, to go to South- 


ipton along with the boy ; so that, if 


, my 
o do had went on according to their own 
know | funtary intentions, they would have had 
ong: walk the six miles and a half that Mr. 
cus: a lett carried them ‘in his taxed cart, and 
take fa mld, of course, have suffered more than 
nton) us ty actually did sufler. Here, then, is, 
the am hnighty “ injury’! Here is that “ act | 
Mr. ae if oppression,’ which has been blazoned 
uth ough the country! And here is that, 
other Nich, had we not had a jury of sensible 
rk, J : and honest men, would have extorted a 
m at | 00d round sum of money. 
ould, | From this statement, it must be evident 
t the lyou, Gentlemen, and to every one who 
3 hia fread this letter, that I had no hand 
look fer in the imprisonment, or the deten- 
twas | B, of the pauper plaintiff or his mother. 
mish # t that I think, that the constable did 
s far, § mg; for, though it might not be ex- 
had | y legal, it was quite reasonable, that he 
Then ld take before the magistrate those 
stlett 8, whether by stratagem or force, had 
» old | ued his prisoner, But, though I still 
coke mk that the constable did right, J had 
e the Ming at all to do with the matter, any more 
Mr. in Mr. Borough or old George Rose him- 
fait | But now, as to the real source of this 
age on. In about a fortnight after the 
de ape of the boy and the taking up of his 
ould her and mother, Mr. Astlett and Dub- 
ae _ went again in search of the boy, 
ont m they found at his father’s house. 
al at took place in the house it is not ne- 


ving 
sturi 


ary tostate here. Things took this turn, 


Mr. Astlett came to Botley for assis- 
» while Dubber was left in the gar- 


| a Now, observe, the new characters that 


upon the scene. Ove Stone, 
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to see that the boy did not escape. 
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who was bailiff to Mr. Goontap (whose 
house stands at a little distance), and 
which Srone was also ¢ything-man of the 
place, came to Dubber, and told him, as 
Dubber says, to go away, for that he had no 


business there—Mr. Goodlad, who lives 
in the parish of Droxtord, and who is a 
justice of the peace, was the master ot Wm. 
Burgess, the pauper plaintiff, and the oc- 
casional employer of others of the family. 
I knew him pretty well, and he had al- 
ways seemed to me to be a very harmless 
man. He was, as I am told, a salt-dealer 
in India, and, at his return, like most other 
persons who have made fortunes in that 
country, he built a big white house upon 
a hill; and the spot being in the tything of 
Hill, he called his residence Hill Place.— 
Poor Paull, told me, that, in India, he 
went by the name of * /onest Dick Goop- 
“tap; and, lam ready to confess that 
his general conduct in our neighbourhood, 
has well corresponded with this appella- 
tion. He has laboured with great judg- 
ment and effect in bettering the lot of the 
poor in his parish, and, at the same time, 
greatly reducing the poor-rates; but, he 
knows very well, that, even in this way, J 
have done a great deal more than he has; he 
knows very well, that no labourer of mine 
could have sworn himself a PAUPER. 
However, he has done a great deal, and, 
I believe from very good motives. So 
well satisfied have I been of this, that J, 
about a year ago, joined with the farmers 
of the parish in a subscription for the pur- 
pose of purchasing him a piece of plate, 
by way of acknowledgment for the pains 
he had taken in arranging and conducting 
the affairs of the parish, particularly re- 
lating to the poor. Such being the 
man, and such my opinion of him, I was 
very much surprised when the constable 
told me, that the Burgesses boasted of 
having the support of Mr. Goodlad. lacs 
cordingly wrote to him by the constable, 
stating to him the whole of the circum- 
stances, cautioning him against being de- 
ceived by the stories of the Burgesses, 
and expressing a hope, that he, as a magis- 
trate, who must naturally desire to see the 
law duly executed, would give the con- 
stable countenance and support. To my 
utter astonishment, the answer I received 
was, as nearly as I can recollect, this :-— 
that the whole of the fault of resistance. lay 
with the constable of Botley, whose 1GNOKANCE 
of his duty had induced him to execute a war- 
rant OUT OF HIS OWN HUNDRED; and, not 
a single word about giving the constable 
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countenance and support! The answer | 
further informed me, however, that the 
old woman and her son William, the 
pauper plaintiff, had been at the Bench at 
Droxford, where they had been told, that, | 
if their story was true, they might bring an | 











action for false imprisonment. it was from 

this letter that arose the cross questions, 

put to the old woman in court, where it 

appeared that the magistratesat this Bench, 

sitting in their capacity as magistrates, 

not only told the old woman and her 
pauper son, that they had ground of ac- 

tion, but advised them to go to the Attorney 
(Gunner) for the purpose of commencing 
the action. They did not send to me, 

their neighbour ; they did not send to 

Mr. Astlett, one of their peace-oflicers, 
and whose “ zgnorance” entitled him, in a 
peculiar manner, to their advice ; they 

did not do any thing of this sort, in order 
to come at the real facts of the case ; but, 
without a moment’s delay, counselled an 
action for false imprisonment, and sent off 
the people to an Attorney ; and, the old 
woman, upon being asked, whether this 
bench of magistrates gave her advice to take 
her run-away son back to his master’s service, 
answered, that they did not. The per- 
sons generally composing this bench are 
the Rev. Mr. Poulter, the Rev. Mr. 
Baynes, a brother of general Clavering, and 
Mr. Goodlad. From the old woman’s 
evidence, it appeared, that, upon the oc- 
casion now spoken of, there were actually 
present, besides Mr. Goodlad, only Mr. 
Baynes and a Mr. Henry Minchin, the 
former of whom has the merit of having, 
from very low life (his father having kept 
an alehouse at Bishop’s Waltham) got up 
to the possession of a pretty good living, 
after having, I believe, had the honour of 
being teacher to a son of the bishop of 
the diocese, who, it will be remembered, 
is a brother in-law of Poulter. Of Mr. 
Henry Minchin, the public shail hear 
some Curious particulars another time. At 
any rate, we are all about upon a footing in 
respect to birth. The pedigree of none 
of us need occasion much trouble at the 
Herald's office ; so that, there was no- 
thing, in point of etiquette, to prevent 
these magistrates from writing to me, or 
even to the constable, and inquiring into 
the truth of the matter ; for, as to Sumily 
(of which so much has been said: of late) 
] rather think, that, if the matter were 
strictly enquired into, of the whole of the 
partres concerned, the constable would be 
found at the top of the tree. 
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Here, then, we have the origm of the 
action. Let us now see a little of its pro. 
cress. The Attorney was soon in mo.) 
tion. Botley, Droxford, Hitl-Pound, South. oa 
ampton, and the borders of the Forest, 7 
heard the sound of his horse’s feet, and : 





of the rider. He went to Mr. Astlett to 7 
jearn whether I had not a hand in the matter, ~ 
and Mr. Astlett uniformly assured him, 7 
that I had nothing at all to do with either the ~ 
imprisonment or the detention. Since the 7 
Trial, Mr. Astlett has made, before a ma- 
gistrate at Southampton, an Affidavit, 0 
which the following is a copy : 


CounTY OF William Astlett of the | 
ote hoa Ry Sk of Botley, in the | ~ 
said county, constable of the said parish | 
of Botley, personally ‘appeared before 
me, Richard Vernon Sadlier, Esq. one 7 
of his Majesty’s Justices of the Peace 
for the said county of Southampton, and | 
made Oath,—That, of the arrest of 7 
William Burgess, plaintiff in an action |~ 
tried at Winchester, on the 20th instant, 
Wm. Cobbett, Esq. was, as far as this © 
deponent firmly believes, totally igno- 7 
rant, until after the said arrest had taken ~ 
place ;—that this deponent never spoke 7 
io, or saw, Mr. Cobbett [after the es © 
cape of the boy Jesse Burgess], antil 
about three hours after the arrest had taken \~ 
place ; that neither at that, or any © 
future, time, did Mr. Cobbett: aid, by © 
advice or otherwise, én the imprisonment 
or detention of the said William Burgess or 
his mother ; that Mr. Cobbett, from 7 
first to last, said he did not understand © 
the law in this respect, that he would | 
have nothing to do with the matter, and 7 
that he (this deponent) might keep te ~ 
people, or let them go, just as he pleased; | 
And. that, before the action was © 
brought, he (this deponent) declared all | 
this to Mr. Gunner, the plaintiffs Attorney. 
(Signed ) Wituiam AsTLBTT. 
Sworn at the Town and County 


of Southampton, this 25th day 
of July, 1809. Before me 











tr, V., SADrIer- 


Here, then, Gentlemen, you plainly see 
the reason for making the constable and 
the tythingman parties along with me- 
By so doing the schemers deprived me of 
the possibility of producing evidence to prove 
that I had nothing to do with the matter. 
——As to the conduct of the page 
that did’ not at all surprize me, and would 


surprize nobody. The man was .laboul- 



















| ing im his vocation. He was earning his 
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, than that of the old woman aiid her 
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Tt was his calling, that he was at 

in; and there are different sorts of 
‘for attorneys as well as for men of | 
Fcallings. But, what shall we say to | 
* rough, who talked of the necessity | 
aking an exaniple of me; who declared 
. > be the instigator io the arrest; who 
A d up politics with his law ; and who, | 
Mall the affectation of sincer ily, called | 
“me, “ challenged’ me, to produce a | 


5 
mess to contradict what his w itnesses | 


ould swear! And all this, when he well | 


that the only persons who could pes- 
disprove what the family of Burgess | 
val vee, were made parties along with | 
i, by that means, were cut off from 
witnesses ; when he well knew, 
én he must have known, that this was 
« heme from the beginning ! He 
‘that I was the great aggressor, and 
all, or most part, of the damages, 
to fall upon me. Well, then, why 
jthe action brought against Mr. Ast- 
- and Dubber? Why not have at- 
ied me alone? Why harrass and put 
pence two men, whom I, as was al- 
ged, had persuaded, if not forced, to 
AMlegally ? Why not leave them out, 
have their evidence, which would have 

i so much’ more satisfactory against 


& 
4 


| 
| 
| 


ghter? If the object was to produce 
\d general conviction as to my oppres- 
disposition, why stick me into a record 
g with a constable and atything man? 

: not, again I say, leave these two 
h to give evidence against me, the truth 
ich evidence nobody could have doubted ? 

It j is useless to pursue these questions. 

. Astlett’s Affidavit i isan answer to them 

; and, I need not say another word, to 
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under the influence of vindictive passions 
than of reason, have, in this, as in many 
other instances, contributed towards my 
elevation in their endeavours to pull me 
down.——lIn the first place, by the very 
noise, that they have made about this ac- 
tion, without any thing else, they confess 
their fear of me, and proclaim their high 
opinion of my consequence In the country. 
There is no man, who reads what they 
have caused to be published, who must 
not, from the bare magnitude of the pub- 
lication, when compared with the result, 
conceive a high notion of the person at- 
tacked. He must without any reasoning 
at all, imbibe a high opinion of my con- 
sequence in the country.——Mr. Borough 
called me plain « Cobbett,”’ and the Judge, 
in summing up, observed upon what Mr. 
Jekyll had "said about my being a “public 
“ character,” that he did not see aby rea- 
son for giving that appellation to ‘a man 
«who wrote in a news-paper.’ With all 
my heart. Ido not want to be, or to be 
thought, a “ public character ;’’ but, the 
vexation of it is, my enemies, and the ene- 
mies of my country, will make me one ; 
they will insist upon my being a public 
character; I must be so, in spite of all my 
efforts to bury myself in woods and in fields, 
« A man who writes in a news “paper ” is an 
appellation that will do very well for me ; 
but, they will not let me be quiet with it; 
they will suffer no act of mine, no office 
of life performed by me, to pass with that 
degree of notice which is bestowed upen 
the acts and offices of common men. If, 
for instance, Mr. Pouker or Mr. Sturges 
(who is another very near neighbour of the 
Burgesses) had happened to have been 
defendant, the other day, in my place, 





ble any man of common understanding 
a if ix to the whole of this transaction, 


’ 6 the several partiés concerned in it, 


r acter, I trust, they 
P just’ add, that Mr. Astlett, who is a 
acksmith, is a man of considerable 

tty ; that he is not at all under my ii in- 

ice, but, on the contra y; has been 
posed to be rather at variance with 
a L paving, . better than a year a 0, 

d to employ him, which, before nt 
» Lused'to do: 

iy enemies, which, Gentlemen, are 
enemies, and’ the worst enemies of our 
try: I do not’ mean any poor, pal- 
things in the oe de bit’o our enemies, 

have power press in’ London ; 
W ecidintes, ks like’ alf’ eh whd ate’ nore 


there would not have been twenty’ people 
present to hear the trial; and, if ally no- 


tice at all of it had been taken in the 
p character they deserve, and which | n 
will bear. I 


news-papers, that notice would have been 
squeezed into three lines. They wish to 


_sink me into oblivion; and, they have so 
- ably managed the matter as to make even 


the sound of my name sufficient to call to- 
gether a multitude of people, in arly part 
| of the kingdom. When the run-away 
| Bey was retaken at Winchester, and I went 
betoré the miayiétrate to give an informa- 
tion against him, the room was instantly’ 
filled with black coats and white héads. 
It was quite charming to see, that the 
poor had so many friends amongst the fat 
fellows” alssenbled: I think there’ were 


four, who gratuitously pleaded for the bo 
while * poor boy A te froin Hl bala 
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of fifty people at once, who live in | 
ness upon the labour of the poor. } 

Ii it were not useless to be angry, one 
might, and I do think, without any sin at 
all, wish for the power of exterminating 
this race of hypocrites, who, so far from 
believing me to be an Oppr ssor ol the 
poor, count, amongst (heir reasons for hating 
me, that, as far as my personal influence 
extends, I have made the labouring people 
comparatively independent. It is a shame 
for me, at sueh a time as this, when the 
most interesting political subjects present 
themselves for discussion: it is a shame 
for me, at such a time, to fill my pages 
with my own domestic concerns; but, as 
in the case of the Court-Martial, it is really 
rendered necessary for the sake of the pub- 
lic cause. lam informed, that, so early as 
Friday last, the very day after the trial, 
the walls in London were covered over with 
large bills about the “ OPPRESSIONS 
OF COBBETT;” and « COBBETT, THE 
OPPRESSOR OF THE POOR,” &c. &c. 
These posting bills cost, perhaps, fifty pounds 
a day! And, by the time that this thing 
is done with, it will, | dare say, cause an 
expenditure of, at the very least, ten 
thousand pounds, ‘This is doing pretty well 
for the purpose of circulating the know- 
ledve of an action, in which lam brought 
in for damages to the amount of 3/. Gs 
Sd.; nor is it amiss to bear in mind, that 
these publications, these wonderful exer- 
tions of plulanthrophy, are making by 
thiose very persons, who, from first to last, 
defended the conduct, all and every part 
of the conduct, of the Jailer Aris !-_— 
For these reasons, for the sake of the pub- 
Hie cause, which is thus sought to be injured 
through me, I think I shal! be excused for 
stating some facts, which will, much better 
than any general description, enable those 
who do not know me to judge of my cha- 
racter as a masier or employer. In the 
first place, | have made it a rule. that | 
will have the labour of no man, who re- 
celves parish reli’. 1 give him, out of my 
own pocket, lei his family be what it may, 
enough to keep them well, without any re- 
gard to what wages other people give; for 
1 will employ xo pauper, I pay poor- 
rates, part of which go to the maintenance 
of other people’s labourers; but, any 
thing in the shape of parish relief; any 
thing to obtain which a man is to humble 
himself into a pauper, I never suffer a la- 
bourer of mine to receive. In the next 
place, I give my men constant pay, all 
seasons and all weathers. My labourers 








azi-; have none of those anxieties about the 
| weather that labourers in general haye; 


and, though I have no rule about sickness, 
I have never yet had, amongst my constant 
labourers, a sick man, whom I did not pay 
all the same as if he were well. ——I have 





one has been with me ever since I first 


vears and a half; and the other two 
about a year and a half; and to only 
two of these men, and that upon only 
one occasion, did I ever give an angry 
word. These men have always been by 
ihe week, so that, once in every seven days, 
they have had an opportunity of quitting 
me, if they chose. I wish the hungry- 
looking philanthropists, who exclaimed, 
« poor boy !”’ over my run-away carter, 
could see my labourers. I wish still more 
that we had an opportunity of comparing 
them with their half-starved wretches, 
who, from sheer poverty of blood, are 
eaten up with disease. I wish all England 
could see my labourers and compare them 
with those who have hatched against me 
this charge of oppression. Has Mr. 
Borough labourers? If he has, I here offer 
to bet him the amount of the damages he 


5 
laid against the amount of the damages he 


we 
got, that any three of my labourers receive 
as much from me as any five of his la- 
bourers receive from him. Come, Mr. 
Goodlad, Pll offer you a bet; and that is, 
that I pay one fourth more, all the year round, 
to a labourer who has only one arm, than 
you pay to your labourer, William Bur- 
sess, the pauper plaintiff. No labourer of 
mine has, indeed, the advantage of being 
able ¢o swear himself a pauper ; no man who 
labours for me, no man whose sweat drops 
upon my land, however large his family, 
stands in need of any thing but what | 
give him in the shape, not of alms, but of 





this Mr. Goodiad, one of those who ad- 
vised the action, could, with only one child, 
and he an able young man, swear himself @ 
pauper !——I do not pretend, that it 1s 
from a regard for my labourers that I give 
such great wages ; for, I am convinced, 
that itis my interest to do it. One of my 
labourers is worth two or three half-fa- 
mished creatures. But, my great motive 
is, the lessening of the number of paupers 5 
the setting an example in this way, that 
may tend to raise part, at least, of the 
labouring people from that state of slavery, 
commonly called ism. No man that 
}is in health, that has the use of his limbs, 































































now four men whom | emp!oy constantly, 


came to reside at Botley; one about two 


pay; but William Burgess, a labourer of 
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j is, in all respects, able to labour, ought 
be reduced to the necessity of begging; 
what is it but begging, to go weekly 
parish relief? ‘This is the most shock- 
thing that ever existed in any country 
on the face of the earth. That one half, 
‘more, of the labourers of a country 
Ould be paupers, is really something too 
graceful to think of. I have always 
pught this, and now that I have it in 
power to put my principles in prac- 

, Ido it as far as I possibly can. A 
nstant state of pauperism would debase 
e best nature that man ever possessed. 
Aabourer in this state is always studying 
iceit; he is afraid of nothing so much 
f of appearing prosperous, healthy, or 
ippy ; he contracts a plaintive language 
nd manner; the worst side he always 


Duts outwards ; his children are studiously 


lad in rags and covered with filth; his 
ife is always “ poorly ;” and, in short, 
few years robs him of every particle of 
irit and sincerity. He, like slaves every 
here else (for to have nothing is to bea 
lave), has no regard for country, or for 
ny thing attached to country ; and all 
is hopes and ali his wishes centre in the 
uantity of food to be extracted from the 
verseer. Is it not shocking to reflect 
pon the natural, the inevitable, conse- 
uences of rearing families in this way ? 
never should have a moment’s peace, if 
labourer of mine was thus rearing up a 
rood of hypocrites. A family, thus 


eared, not only is likely to be, but is 


re to be, a nest of thieves and im- 
stors. Nor is the “ comforting system” 
nuch better ; the cow-system, the child- 
ed-linen system, the church-going sys- 


em, and the industry system, all which, 


e the schools of Mrs. Hannah More, do 
hore harm than good. In fact, all the 
argesses that well-meaning people bestow, 
h any of these ways, are so many pre- 
ums for hypocrisy, which, amongst the 
bor in particular, is the worst of all vices. 
good labourer may be in distress. Give 
im something, then, at once, and say no 
nore about it. Let him do with it what 
€ pleases. Make no bargains with him 
beut his morality ; for, if you do, you 
hake him a hypocrite. It is quite de- 
iglteful to see this village of Botley, when 
ompared to most others that I know. 
shey seem here to be quite a different 
ace of people. They are what some peo- 
le call saucy, but, they are not hypo- 
rites. They are, in short, what English- 
len ought to be; they show their hu- 


| 
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mours when they like; they give their 
labour for your money, and think there is 
no obligation on either side. Beautiful as 
is this part of the country, and this village 
in particular, there is nothing in either 
that pleases me like the spirit of the peo- 
ple, who are a race of men quite diflerent 
from those, who, inthe school of pauperism, 
have learnt all the arts of cringing and 
dissimulation. ——The way, in which we 
have proceeded here, is really worth being 
made public, and may, with a litile indi- 
vidual exertion, be turned to great and 
general utility. As an instance: we had 
two families, one of which contained nine 
children and the other seven, the whole 
of whom, drawn up in rank-intire, and 
set off to the best advantage, that is to 
say, half hung over with rags, the rest 
of the body being naked, were arrayed 
against us before a bench of magistrates. 
We were satisfied, that, owing to par- 
ticular circumstances, they had quite a 
sufficient income; but, as we could not 
prove it upon oath, the magistrates were 
about to order them relief, when I offered 
to pay them weekly all that they said they 
earned, and, besides that, as much as they 
received from the parish, rather than suffer 
them to continue paupers. They declined 
my offer, got no relief, and have not only 
done without relief since, but have gradu- 
ally assumed a more decent and prosper- 
ous appearance ; and, for this very obvious 
reason, that they have no longer an inter- 
est in being thought miserable. Uere were, 
at once, sixteen children raised from a state 
of pauperism ; that is to say, from all sorts 
of vice, but particularly of that worst of 
all vices, hypocrisy. I have mentioned 
this, in the hope that some few persons, at 
least, who have the power, will try the ex- 
periment; will endeavour to lessen this ter- 
rible evil of pauperism. The fact is, that, 
as matters now stand, the paupers are part- 
ners in no inconsiderable part of the pro- 
perty Of every farmer; and, Gentlemen, 
I beg you to observe, that this part of your 
property is not left to yourselves to distri- 
bute, but is taken out of your bands at the 
will of the next bench of magistrates, a 
great part of whose sway consists in the 
disposing of that part of your sited 
called Poor-rates ; and this, thisdisgrace- 
ful evil of pauperism, does, in some degree, 
produce your subjection aiso, of which it is 
impossible to get rid by any other means 
than these, of which I have been speaking, 
The power to dispose of this money is fre- 
quently, and, indeed, almost always, in 
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115} 
this county, in the hands of those, who 


pay little or no part of it. This is, of itself, 
avery galling consideration ; but, as I 
said before, there is, at present, no way 
of getting rid of, or lessening, the evil, 
without reducing, by some means or other, 
the number of paupers. 

To return again, for a few minutes, to 
the subject of my treatment of labouring 
people, I do not know any thing more de- 


cisive that I can say than this: I do not | 


like to throw outa general challenge, but I 
will select a few remarkable gentlemen in 
the county ; and first there are the two 
County Members, Messrs. Chute and Heath- 
oote ; then there is the High Sheriff’; then 
there is Mr. Borough, the Chairman of the 
Quarter Sessions ; and, lastly, there is Old 
George Rose. Now, if my labourers do 
not, upon an average, receive from me 
constantly, above one fourth part more 
pay, than the kabourers of these gentle- 
men, or any of them, receive from them, 
I will then be content to pass for a grinder 
of the poor. Of all the charges that 
could have been invented, that of being a 
hard master, or employer, is the one that 
suits me least. All those who know me, 
know that I never higgle as to prices in 
any case whatever ; that I never attempt 
to beat any body down ; never attempt 





to cheapen any thing ; never waste any | 


of the precious moments of life in this sort 
of lying and cheating. Ifthe public would 
know what I am in this respect, let them 
look at those who have been Jong em- 
ployed under me. Let them look at Mr. 
Bacsuaw and Mr. Bupp, both of whom 


in one way or another, ever sinée my re- 
turn to England. A young man, who was 
my shop-man, in America,- and whom I 
took from being a journeyman book-binder, 
now has the business which I had at New 
York. This prosperity is not too much ; 
it is not more than they have all merited ; 
but, it has been invariably the case with 
those employed by me, that, if sober and 
industrious, they have rapidly risen’ in life, 
I myself being to them an example of so- 
briety and industry. Accordingly, I have 
been, and I am, better served than an 
body else. Those who have been long 
employed by me, not only like my em- 
loyment, but they like me personally 
tter than they like any other'man in the 
world, and this, not’ from any wheedling 
or coaxing they, get from me ; not from 
any cant about humanity ; not on account 
any‘ palaverings ; but’on’ account of that 
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franknéss and sincerity which they always 
experience from me, that freedom in con. 
versation, that unrestrained familiarity, 
and that absence of every thing like super. 
ciliousness or austerity, which have always 
marked my character, and, in all which, 
to the surprize of most observers, l'indulge, 
with my children as well as with all others 
under me,withoutat all lessening the weight 
of my authority. That reserve, that distant 
behaviour, and all those arts, which are so 
often resorted to for the purpose of keep- 
ing up a consequence in the eyes of inie- 
riors, 1 despise. I would sooner earn my 
bread with a mattock or a spade, than 
make use of such arts. In short, Ido not 
believe, that, in the whele world, there is 
oné man more completely happy in family 
and in those under his authority than | 
am; and, I do not believe, that there are 
many who deserve it more. In my house 
we know of no such thing as blue-devils 
(which, by-the-bye, are much worse than 
black devils) ; we know of no lowness of 
spirits; we are always sober, always in- 
dustrious, always up early inthe morning ; 
and, like the Quakers, we are never gay, 
and, therefore, we are alwvays chearful. Our 
taste is to lay out, what we are able to lay 
out, upon useful labour; upon that the el- 
fects of which will, in one way or another, 
be seen and felt when we shall be no 
more. This is our taste, and not to ex- 
haust our substance, and entail a life of 
dependence upon our children, by vain 





and empty attempts at show. We have 
tod just notions of what constitutes happi- 


| ness, as well as of what is our duty towards 
have been constantly employed by me, | 


our children, to waste, in vairt parade, that 
which may make those children as inde- 
pendent in conduct as we are. Our maxim 
is, that we have no right to live in a stile 
higher than that in which we have a fair 
chance of enabling each of our children to 
live ; that it would: be crimindl in us to 
bring our family up’ in’ a way, which 
would induce them to expect a life higher 
than the one that we can secure'to them, and 
which might lead them to become depén- 
dents upon the government, that is to say, 
a higher sort of paupers; and tempt them to 
do all‘manner of base and infamous acts. 
We see too many of those misérable creéa- 
tures, who, with all’ the outward’ show of 
ease ahd gaiety, lead a life of coritinual 
care and woe; we see too much of this 
ghee béggary ; we see too pi of 
these higher sort of paupers, to think of 
os them ; and, indeed, it is because 
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i] 
care for none of them, because we des- 

e them, because we are a living satire 
on their baseness, that they hate us, and 
buld gladly see us exterminated. They 

t me in mind of Milton’s Devil, in the 
rden of Eden, looking round the bush 
gnashing his fangs, at Adam and Eve. 
‘Now, Gentlemen, it is really a shame, 
a time like tiis, to fill a public paper 
which ought to be devoted exclusively to 
litical topics) with matter like this ; 
at, what am I todo? I have carefully exa- 
lined the news-papers, commonly called 
finisterial, and, | find, that, for more than 
vo months past, more space has been oc- 
pied with ME, than with the Emperor 
apoleon, the Archduke Charles, and Sir 
rthur Wellesley, all put together ; and, 

F could almost venture to assert, that, 
ring that time, there have been, in 
Warious ways, not less than from twenty to 
irty thousand pounds expended upon pub- 
icationsagainst me. The Trial, relating to 
his pauper, was, as I before observed, in- 
erted in those papers to the exclusion of 
fhe account of that battle, which, in all 
brobability, has decided the fate of conti- 
mental Europe. In short, when compared 


to the defeating of me, the defeating of 
Buonaparté appears to be considered as a 


ere trifle. His fearful, his terrific suc- 
cess, really seems to have been overlooked 
during the tide of joy excited by the da- 
mages of £3. 6s. 8d. obtained against me 
at Winchester ; and, all that appears to 
have been wanting, was, the firing of the 
Park and Tower guns, when the news of 
this famous achievement was received. 
This being the case, I am compelled, in 
spite of my, natural inclination, to consider 
myself as a person of great consequence 
not only in this county, but through the 
Kingdom ; I am compelled to consider 
whatever relates to my conduct or my clia- 
Tacter as being of great public importance, 
and as being deeply interesting to all 
descriptions of persons. ‘‘ Greatness is 
“ thrusted upon me;” and, as if it were 
Himpossible to do the thing sufficiently in 
London, recourse has been. had to the as- 
sistance of my neighbours in the country. 
I, therefore, have no need of any apology 
for tliis long address upon matters relating 
almost wholly to myself; for, the fact no- 
toriously is, that, notwithstanding the great. 
events that are passing upon the continent 
of Europe, tliere is, in England, no subject 


whatever,, which excites so much public’ 


interest as the character and conduct’ of 
William Cobbett. - 
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One word, Gentlemen, by way of con- 
clusion, relative to the conduct of the 
Judge and the Jury. Some persons thought, 
that the Judge’s summing up was hostile 
towards me. I must confess, that I did not 
think so. It was next to impossible that 
he should have any notion of the case 
as it must now appear to you and to the 
public. There was a buz of calumny 
and falsehood against me, running through 
the city of Winchester. Little or much 
of this would naturally reach the ears of 
the Judge, and those ears he could not 
shut. But, independent of this, the ev?- 
dence was such, that, unless the Judge had 
known the parties, and the whole history 
of the thing, Ido not see how he was to 
draw any other conclusion than what he 
did. In short, I saw in the judge’s con- 
duct nothing that appeared to me at all 
unfair ; and, I hope, that, in a similar 
case, I should have acted just as he did, 

The jury, not one of whom did I 
know, and not one of whom lives, I think, 
within ten or twelve miles of Botley, 
would, however, naturally be better ac- 
quainted with the real nature of the case 
than the judge. They were, for the most 
part, farmers; and, as agreat talk had 
been excited by the falsehoods which my 
enemies were circulating, these farm- 
ers would naturally make inquiries amongst 
the farmers from my neighbourhood, and 
would, thereby, get at something nearer 
the truth. They would perceive, too, 
that which the Judge could not be ex- 
pected to perceive, relative to the conduct 
of the bench at Droxford. The moment 
we got the Old Woman to confess, that 
a bench of magistrates, before whom she 
went, did not recommend her to induce 
her run-away son to return to his master’s 
service, but advised her to bring an action 
against that master and the two peace-officers, 
who alone could’ be witnesses for him ;, the 
moment we got the Old. Woman to con- 
fess this, the jury must have seen to the 
bottom of the matter. Still, however, 
there was the evidence, which, owing to 
the circumstances before mentioned, we 
could not overset:.and therefore, it was 
impossible not to give the verdict against 
us ; but,. the jury took care, at the same 
time, to act justly, and they thereby most 
cruelly, disappointed those expectations, 
which many had evidently formed. Had. 
the judge and jury seen the case in its 
true light, liad the forms’of law permitted 
me to produce the evidence that I could 
have . produced, the damages would not 
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have been sufficient to purchase the Attor- 
ney a glass of grog, or a quid of tobacco; 
and yet the bets ran at between $001. and 
5001. ; and the jury were, by some gay- 
dressed rabble that stood near a friend of 
mine, execrated almost to their teeth. 
The disappointment of Mr. Boroucn, who 
appeared to be the favourite of the day, 
was the most striking. While the Jury 
were consulting, he, with folded brief in 
one hand and pen in the other, was pre- 
pared to note down the verdict. Wis body 
was not on tip-toe, for he sat down, but 
his mind manifestly was. The jury paused 
a little. He dipt his pen afresh, and 
again brought it to the attitude of making 
the to-be-celebrated record. His eager- 
ness was observed. He affected to chat. 
A jury-man made a half turn: back came 
the pen, replenished with a new dip. 
Thus he sat, his arms upon the table, his 
eye fixed upon the jury-box, all his mus- 
cles strained, apparently, to their utmost 
stretch—when, at the sound of the words 
ten pounds, down, with a sort of fling, went 
the brief out of one hand and the pen out 
of other. That these workings of anx- 
icty and disappointment were not confin- 
ed to the breasts of the pauper’s counsel 
was very evident from that longitude of 
face, which, at the moment when Mr. 
Borough dropt his pen and brief, became 
doletully visible in some of the gayest 
and most smirking of the boxes. 

Thus, Gentlemen, burst that bubble, 
which the envy and hatred of some, and 
the folly of others, had blown up till it 
assumed a magnitude superior to that of 
all the other causes brought before the 
court; and thus, it is possible, though by 
no means certain, that my and your ene- 
mies received a lesson from an honest 
Jury, that may be useful to them in future. 
Nothing so completely as this affair, and 
the publications that have arisen out of it, 
could prove to the whole nation, to what 
low and despicable means of calumny 
my enemies are capable of resorting. 
Gentlemen, all that my friends, that is to 
say, the friends of the Constitution of Eng- 
land, have to do, is, to put to my enemies 
this question: “Would YOU have ad- 
“vised, or pushed on, or had even the 
** smallest share in, that action against Mr. 
“ Cobbett?" Put this question to them 
tndividually; put this question to each man 
tn the face of all companies. Ask them, 
then, whether they never swear at those 
with whom they are angry? And, if the 
blush of shame does not come upon their 


cheek, if they are such double-distiljed 
hypocrites as still to aliect horror at such 
expressions, set them down for the dis. 
ciples of some gambling, drunken, impious, 
} political priest. 

With every sentimént of regard, 

I am, 
Your friend, 


Botley, 26th July 1809. - 
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France. He will not fail to bear in mind, 
that, while the philosophers of the Mory- 
inc Post. and the Courier were shouting 
victory ; and while even the sensible men, 
who write in the Curonicie, the Times, 
and the SraTEsMAN, were almost ready to 
join in the shout, I was using the utmost of 
my endeavours to prevent the public from 
conceiving those hopes, which could do no 
good if realized, and which, if disappoint- 
ed, must produce much mischief. From 
the beginning of this ill-starred war I pre- 
dicted what has now taken place. I never 
could see the smallest reason to believe, 
that the war would be successful on the 
part of Austria; but, I found people enough 
ready to believe it without any reason 
at all. Ifmy advice (and why, since they 
will have me to be so great a man, should 
I not offer my advice)? if my advice had 
been taken, the emperor of Austria might 
now have been safe at Vienna, and some 
millions, perhaps, of English money, the 
fruit of English Jabour, would now have 
been in our possession, instead of being 
expended upon this war. It is, how- 
ever, now too late to talk of this. It 
appears but too manifest, that my opi 
nion expressed only the week before last, 
namely, that Napoleon was “ upon the 
“eve of totally annihilating the authority 
“ of the House of Austria,’’ is now likely 
to be speedily verified. This being the 
case, the manner of it is of little import- 
ance. It signifies not a straw, whether he 
do away the name, or whether he suffer that 
to exist, so that he does away, in effect, 
the power heretofore belonging to it.—— 
Let us now, then, as I proposed in my first 
Letter to the King, look at home. In that 
letter, I anticipated what has now taken 
place; and, it was, because I was 80 
fully convinced that it would take place ; 








| it was for this reason principally, that ! 


W™. COBBETT, 


Austria. ——I need not remind the | 
reader what have been my opinions as to | 
the result of the war between Austria and | 
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ressed myself to the King, in the hope 
‘thereby exciting more attention toa 
bject of vital importance, not only to 
interests and welfate of the people, 

t to the independence of the cgpntry, and, 
‘course, to the security of his Majesty’s 
one. The case supposed in that 
ptter, the complete subjugation of the 
ntinent of Europe by Napoleon, is, I 
ink it will not be denied, now at no 
pat distance. For my part, I can see 
bthing upon the continent to prevent it ; 
pd, as to our expedition, I will not, 1 can- 
Ot talk of it! I may be deceived. 
Ly opinion may be wrong ; but, it is my 
Pinion, that the continent of Europe ts 
bw subdued. If my opinion be erroneous, 

5 much the better; but, at any rate, 
ere is no man, who wishes for England 
© retain her independence, who will not 
eadily agree, that we ought now to take 
jur measures upon the supposition, that 
Napoleon will subdue the whole of the 
jontinent; and, of course, that he will 
ave all its ports and all its naval means 
m his hands. The question, then, is, 
hat ought these measures to be? I have 
Hot room, at present, to discuss them ; but, 
i cannot refrain from making a few de- 
ached observations. And first, let me 
beseech those, who have the power over 


Our national force, not to waste any por- 
ion of it, however small, upon foreign 


conquests of any sort. I mention this, 
because it is a notion very fashionable 
amongst the people in the city, that, “ if 
* Napoleon has all the continent, we must 
* have all the colonies belonging to the con- 
** tinent ;” which is much aboutthe same 
thing as to say, “ of fr get more strength 
** to attack me with, I will take a load upon 
*« my shoulders, in order to be able the better 
‘to resist you.” This is a truth from which 
) never depart, that colonies never add 
#0 a nation’s means of defence, and, indeed, 
that they always diminish the strength of a 
mation. I hope, therefore, that we shall 
not delude ourselves with the hope of 
finding, in the new world, “ a balance,” 
as it has been called, against the power of 
Buonaparté in the old world ; for, I am 
quite certain, that such “balance” would 
prove to be a mill-stone about our necks. 
The StaTesMAN news-paper, proposes 
PEACE as our means of averting destruc- 
tion. His words ‘are these: “ What is 
“* now to be the object of the Expedition ? 
“That is a question which we refer to the 
** sapience of the Chancellor of -the Ex-. 
“ chequer, Mr, Canning, and, though last 
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« not least, Lord Castlereagh. Where now 
“are these warlike heroes who ‘ cast up 
« «their caps,’ and ¢ cheered’ on the 
« Royal Exchange of the city of London, 
«“ when Lord Lauderdale returned from 
« Paris? Peace must now be had.—An effort 
« on the Continent would now be more than 
“ madness.—Napoleon, delivered by the 
“ irresistible efforts of his own genius, from 
«the imminent, but final, danger with 
“which he could be threatened—is now 
“firmly, immoveably, and permanently 
“ fixed.—He has vanquished all opposition 
« —from the Peninsula he wil! now drive 
« all other intruders—and the Continent of 
« Europe will at length return to that 
“ state of repose from which it was awak- 
“ened by England—and by England 
« alone. — England began the war by 
“ breaking the Treaty of Amiens—and 
«« she must terminate it upon the best terms 
“that can be obtained.—Of Walcheren 
«we might possibly obtain possession— 
«but that it can be permanently main- 
«tained, is impossible. Every port and 
«creek on the continent will now be 
« closed—harsh and inharmonious as the 
« word Peace may sound .in the ears of the 
«© War Faction—to that we must come—and, 
«if the final result of all these disasters 
« shall so terminate—ihe tears which the 
« calamities of war have produced, will be 
« at length wiped away by the return of 
« Peace.” lam sorry to differ in opinion 
with this gentleman, but, really, | see not, 
at present, the possibility of peace; nor 
do! under our present system of warfare 
see even the seeds of future peace. 

There is a little too much of party acri- 
mony in this paragraph, for which I am 
sorry. If any man has reason to be re- 
sentful ; if any man could possibly justify 
his enmity to measures for the sake of the 
men by whom they have been adopted, it 
certainly would be myself; but,I trust I shall 
never lose sight of my duty to my coun- . 
try; and, I must say, that, whoever were 
the cause of the war, I cannot see, at pre- 
sent, any hope of obtaining peace, without 
submitting to terms so disgraceful as to 
amount almost to a surrender of the crown 
of our Sovereign into the hands of Buona- 
parté; rather than see which day, there 
are not, I hope, many men in England, 
who would not, in spite of all the calumnies 
raised against them, literally shed the last 
drop of their blood. I donot know what 
is here meant by the “war-faction;’’ for, 
I know ofno man of any public consequence, 
who wishes for war, if he could have peace 
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with a common chance of safety. Can it 
be shewn to me, how it is possible; I do 
not say probable, but possible to obtain 
peace, at the present time, with a chance 
of safety? If peace is made, a part, at 
least, of ow naval means must be laid aside; 
a part of the fleet must be dismantled ; and, 
it is certain, that a peace of only two years 
would, if we were to make peace now, 
give Buonaparté a fleet of a hundred sail of 
the line. There is no doubt upon this point. 
No man can call the position in question. 
What, then, are we todo? Go to war 
again, with every thing to create, or re- 
yair? How long could we go on thus? 
My opinion is, that Napoleon would make 
peace with us now, and very readily, be- 
cause it would be convenient for him to 
get us quickly out of Spain and Portugal 
without either trouble or expence, and 
without the great dangers which his 
Marshals will have to encounter in facing 
«« the heroes of India.’ He would, without 
doubt, make peace with us now ; but, to 
me it is as clear as day-light, that he would 
not sufler us to remain at peace two years, 
when he would again force us forth with 
our means greatly diminished and his means 
greatly augmented. Does it appear to 
the editor of the Statesman, that Buonaparté 
has a settled determination to subdue this 
kingdom? If he answer that question in 
the affirmative, as 1 think he must, he 
will then, at once, see how peculiar is our 
situation, We can make no peace with 
Buonaparté upon equal terms, for we have no 
design to subdue any part of Avs empire. 
Ours must in this case be a peace upon the 
defensive. No matter who it is that has 
brought us into this situation. In this si- 
tuation we are; and if, én this situation, and 
upon such a principle, we make peace, 
our days are numbered; the days of 
our remaining independence will be but 
as a span long. The peace of Amiens 
{no matter who broke it) we shall 
never see again. Good God! what a 
change since the peace of Amiens was 
made! Nay, how much worse are things 
than they were at the Convention of Cin- 
tra, or even at the retreat to Corunna !— 








- Can we long preserve our independence, 


after Buonaparté has subdued the whole of 
the continent of Europe ? In my opinion we 
can. In my opinion England may set 
him at defiance for ever. But, we must 
have @ new system of warfare; we must in- 
terrupt and destroy that commercial con- 
neetion, that nursery of seamen; we 
must cut off that inexhaustible source of 
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naval means, mentioned in my First Le. 
ter to the King; or, my opinion is, tha 
we shall not be able long to resist his up. 
divided power.——* Now comes the tug 
of war.’ What we have heretofore seey 
has been mere child’s play to what we 
must seenow. This country will now be. 
come the sole object of the greatest con. 
mander and the most numerous army that 
the world ever saw. Every single man in | 
England should, betimes, make up his 
mind to the necessity of fighting for Eng. 
land upon English ground. Those are 





poltroons, or fools, who endeavour to hide | 


the danger from others, or pretend not to 


see it themselves, Every man should ask | 
himself, should put it home to his own heart, | 
what he intends to do, in case a French § 


army should land. ‘The worst of it is, 
that we but too often talk of exertions in 
defence of the country, as if we ourselves 
had nothing to do with such exertions but 
to talk of them. In 1804, when there 
was great alarm, but no real danger, or, at 
any rate, not a hundredth part of the 
danger that there soon will be and must 
be, I said, « Let us put out Pitt as soon 
“as we can, but, in the mean while, let 
“us not think of him until we are quite 
“ prepared for beating the French.’’ . Such 
are my sentiments now. Let us do all we 
can in order to obtain a Reform of Abuses, 
because that is the way to make the coun- 
try sound at heart; but, at the same time, 
let us, without considering who is minister, 
do all that lies in our power, and let each 
man (for that is the thing) do all that lies 
in his power to prepare for the sit 
defence against its foreign enemies.—The 
measures of the ministers may be unwise, 
as the Local-Militia law, for instance, and 
the putting a stop to that excellent mea- 
sure, the enlistment for term of years; 
but, still, we must not give up the country; 
we must not give up England in our re- 
sentment against Lord Castlereagh, how- 
ever just that resentment may be. Those, 
therefore, who, at E1y, and elsewhere, 
have quelled the spirit of mutiny amongst 
the Local-Militia, are certainly entitled te 
the thanks of the country. No one can 
be pleased to see his countrymen flogged 5 
but, when, as in this case, they have 90- 
luntarily entered, and that, too, for the 
sake of a bounty, I say, as I said before, 
“ flog them,” if they do not pricendi 4 
their is + and strictly obey their offi- 
cers. y opinion is, however, that, 
the sure means of national defence; the 
safe means as well as the cheap means, is 
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t proposed by: Masor Cartwricut, in 
work- called EnGLanp’s Aicis.—I have 
, at present, time to add to these hasty 
desultory remarks, but shall not fail 
turn to the subject in my next. The 


spect before us is most awful ; but, if 
‘are wise and brave, we shall still be 
ppy and free. 
Botley, 27th July, 1809. 





_  COBBETT’S 
' COMPLETE COLLECTION OF 


» State Tnials: 
) be completed in Thirty-Six Monthly 


Parts, forming Twelve large Volumes in 
Royal Octavo. 


_ The Ercntu Part of the above Work 
ll be published on Tuesday the Ist of 
ugust. One Part will appear, with the 
featest regularity, on the first of each 
cceeding Month. Those Subscribers 
ho have expressed their intention of tak- 
g the Work in Quarterly Volumes, are 
spectfully informed that the Third Vo- 
ime will be ready for delivery on the 

of September.—In order to remove all 
ofessional doubts, as to how far this new 
nd enlarged Edition of the State Trials 
ay, with safety, be cited as. authority in 
e Courts, and relied on as of equal au- 
henticity with the former, I think it right 
>) state, that it is intended to be a literal 
anscript of the last edition, as far as that 
dition extends; that where I have in- 
®evted fuller and better reports of any Cases, 

of any parts of Cases, the text of the 
ld Edition will nevertheless be retained ; 
d that the new matter will be distin- 
ished in a manner not to be mistaken, 
d be distinctly pointed out in the Table 
f Contents to each volume.—lIn the last 
olume will also be given what I calla Pa- 
LLEL INDEX, consisting of two Columns ; 


a the first of which will be inseicved, in’ 


heir order, the numbers of all the Pages 
a the last Edition ; and in the other, cor- 
sspondent figures shewing in what Vo- 
ame and Page of the present Work the 
pntents of each Page of the last Edition 
ill be found; by means of which Pa- 
allel Index, the place in this Work of any 
assage occuring in the last Edition, may 
e ascertained with nearly as much ease 
nd expedition as if the paging of that 
“lition were preserved ; which, it is ob- 
tous, would be perfectly impracticable, 
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considering the valuable mass of new mat- 
ter to be introduced. 

To such Gentlemen as may happen to 
be in possession of curious Trials, or of 
documents relating to Trials of the de- 
scription of those to be contained in this 
Work, I shall be much obliged for a com- 
munication of them. If the document, or 
paper, whether in print or manuscript, be 
requested to be preserved, great care shall 
be taken of it. 





COBBETT’S 


Parliamentary Debates: 


The Twelfth, Thirteenth, and Fourteenth 
Volumes of the above Work, comprising 
the Proceedings in both Houses of Parlia- 
ment during the last Session, are in the 
Press, and will be published with all pos- 
sible dispatch. 
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French Army 1n Austria.—Twenty-fifth 
Bulletin, dated Wolkersdorf, July 8. 

The works raised by gen. count Ber- 
trand, and the corps he commands, had, 
since the beginning of the month, entirely 
subdued the Danube. His Majesty in- 
stantly resolved to collect his forces in the 
island of Lobau, open upon the Austrian 
army, and bring on a general engagement. 
It was not hecause the position of the 
French army was not a very fine one at 
Vienna: master of the whole right bank 
of the Danube, having in his power Aus- 
tria, and a considerable portion of Hun- 
gary, he enjoyed the greatest plenty.— 
If some difficulties had been experienced 
in providing sustenance for the people of 
Vienna, this arose from an ill-organized 
administration, from embarrassments which 
were every day diminishing, and from 
difficulties which were naturally produc- 
ed by the situation in which the country 
was placed, in a land in which the trade 
in corn is an exclusive privilege of the 
government. But how could the troops 
continue to be separated from the hostile 
army, by a canal of three or four hundred 
toises in breadth, when the means of pass- 
ing over had been prepared and secured ? 
—This would have given credibility to 
the impostures which the enemy had scat- 
tered with so great profusion throughout 
his own and neighbouring countries: this 
would have cast a doubt over the occur« 


rences at Essling, and would, finally, have 
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carriazes im Moravia, Hungary, and Bo- 
hemta.—To add new chances in their fe- 
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the Lnperor, with his experience in war, 
could think of attacking works so power- 
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nated at 200,000 men, as well troops ot 
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and who were supported by 00 or 900 


pieces of field artillery. 
simple to throw some fresh bridges over 
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and succeed, in the course of two or three 
days, in protecting these new bridges from 
the machines of the enemvy.—On the other 
side the kmperor was tranquil.—W orks 
were raised upon works in the island of Lo- 
bau; and several bridges on piles, and se- 
veral rows of stoccadoes, were fixed at the 
same place.—This situation of the French 
army placed between these two great dif- 
ficulties, had not escaped the enemy. Hi 

was aware that his army, too numerous 
and unwieldy, would be exposed to cer- 
tain destruction u he acted on the offen- 
sive; but at the same time, he believed 
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this possession was, m a certaim dezre: 
disputed, aance the Austrians remame 
masters of one bank of the Danube, 
prevenred 


iIngispensioie tO 


AL 
the arrival of the articles m: 
the subsistence of so ere: 
2 citv. These were the reasons of hece 
ond fear, 

n the two armies —On the Ist ef Jul; 
at four o'clock in the morning, the Fn- 
peror removed his head quarters 
:s'and of Lobau, which had been alread; 
med bv the engineers the island Naze- 
leon. A small island. to which had bec 
given the name of the duke of Mont 
ello, and which bore upon Enzersdeci, 


had been furnished with ten mortars. 2nd 


twenty 1s-pounders. Another tsland call- 


i 


oe 


— ic 


7 


ed isiand Espacne, had been supplied 
th six pieces of battering cannon, |2- 


5 
: 
PoOounGgers 


pounders, and fonr mortars. Betwees 
trvo islands a battery had been raised, 


these 


equa! in ferce to that of the island Monte- 
bello. and in tike manner bearing upon 


Enzersderf. These 62 pieces of batteriag 
artillery had the sawe object, were in tuo 
hours to destroy the little town of Enzer:- 
dort, drive away the enemy, and demolisi 
the works. On the rizht, the island Alex- 
andcr, with four mortars, two ten-pound- 
ers, and twelve six-pounders, battering 
cannon, were to bear upon the plain, and 
protect the operations of the bridges— 
On the 2d the aide de camp of the duke 
de Rivoli, passed over tothe Mill island 
with 500 voltigeurs, and took possession 


-otit. This island was also furnished with 
cannon. It was joined to the continent, 





on the left side, by a small bridge. 1! 
the front a little fleche was raised, and this 
redoubt was called Petit—In the evening 
the redoubts of Essling appeared to be jea- 
lous of these works; not doubting that 
they were a first battery, formed to act 
against themselves, they fired upon them 
with great activity. This was precisely 
the intention in- having seized this island. 
—The attention of the enemy was to be 
drawn to this point, in order to conceal 
from him the operations really proposed. 


6To be continued.) 
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